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SHLEOTMEN’S REPORT. 


STATE OF THE Treasury, FEBURARY 19, 1867. 


Outstanding taxes, Thomas Hill’s list, 1867, $1627 06 

Cash in treasury 350 07 

Actual state of treasury, $1977 13 
STEPHEN D. GREELEY, ) Selectmen 
JOSIAH K. WHEELER, of 
BENJAMIN F. CHASE, Hudson. 

RECEIPTS. 

Feb. 19, 1867, whole amount as above, $1977 138 

Town, school, state, county and dog tax, 8173 49 

Borrowed money, 12959 70 

City of Manchester, Marshall case, 15 00 

County of Hillsborough, relief of paupers, 27 795 

City of Nashua, one-fourth of expense in 

putting in braces in T. F. bridge, 147 56 

Milford, bank tax, 15 95 

Nashua, bank tax, 247 29 

State, savings bank tax, 356 84 

Railroad tax, 205 45 

Enoch Cummings, towns’ money, 3 00 

Total amount of receipts, $24129 16 


& 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Norres anp InrTEREST Parp. 
National Bank, Nashua, / $2009 380 
Thomas Melendy, note and interest, 6262 00 
James McCoy, ih ee ¥ 740 56 
Samuel Smith, hes: 44 234 17 
J. E. Greeley, Senter % h 953 00 
Albert Campbells” **2-* A: 906 35 
James Pierce, me % 791 88 
D. O. Smith, gd he £s 466 00 
J. Nichols, ge 4d Af 834 66 
A. Cutler, poiag a ae 663 72 
Bruts Parp ror 1867-8. 
Cummings Gould, non-resident highway tax, $1 50 
Tolford D. Melvin, cash and labor breaking roads, 29 89 
John Sanford, for over assessment taxes, 1867, 1 00 
Henry Smith, relief of Thomas Smith, 19 66 
Robert W. Boyd, non-resident highway tax, 50 
James H. Steele, damage to sheep by dogs, 6 00 
T. D. Melvin, cash and labor breaking roads, 7 41 
A. M. Jones, oF ot 4 i 13 30 
E. J. Nichols, relief of Mrs. Caleb Marshall, 15 00 
Order to A. J. Smith, breaking roads, 7 57 
James Corliss, for relief of C. Corliss, 16 00 
Samuel Walker, for watering trough, — eat ae i! 
Calvin Pollard, for damage to sheep by dogs, . 10 00 
D. O. Smith, to Concord after Fisk, 7 00 
C. H. Steele, cash and labor breaking roads, 44 77 
D. B. Smith, 3 4. cA b 60 00 
Samuel E. Merrill, relief of his son, 46 00 
Dearborn & Berry, printing reports for 1866-7, 30 00 
Hiram Cummings, labor on highway, 5 00 
Alvin Hamblet, relief of his mother, 19 00 
Richard R. Strong, being for almshouse, 30 00 
Richard R. Strong, in pert for salary. 100 00 
N. H. I. Asylum, support of A. W, Fisk, d4 55 


Town of Charlestown, for relief of A. W. Fisk, 117 74 


: 
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J. B. Barker, labor and lumber on Bridle bridge, 12 
G. W. Moore, goods for almshouse, 38 
J. B. Merrill, expense of sealing weights and 
measures, 5 
J. B. Merrill, for repairs T. F. Bridge, 2 
J. K. Wheeler, for stock and shingling T. F. 
bridge, 193 


J. K. Wheeler, for labor and stock for 4 arches 

in T. F. bridge, exclusive of plank for one 

arch, 832 
James Ryan, for railing on highway, 4 
John Gillis, plank for Bean bridge, 4 
C. W. Spaulding, for public watering trough, 3 
J. Spaulding, for railing on highway, 3 
I. Templeton, in case Mrs. S. Griffin, 2 
Insane Asylum, for A. W. Fisk and Mrs. S. 


Griffin, 9] 
J. Carnes, for services in lighting T. F. bridge, 15 
G.W. Hills, relief of Patrick Lannon, county 
pauper, ’ 4 
G. W. Hill, relief of James Corliss, 5 
G. W. Hills, wicking and oil for T. F. bridge, 16 
J. K. Wheeler, for repairing T. F. bridge, 3 
J. K. Wheeler, for public watering trough, 3 
John Chase, for railing on highway, 7 
Joseph Fuller, for labor and lumber on Stecle 
bridge, . 32 
Joseph Fuller, for plank for highway, Dis. No. 3, 10 
John Winn, for breaking roads in 1866-7, 5 
James Ryan, official services as constable, 10 
John Gillis, for snowing and repairing T. F. 
bridge, 11 
Daniel Gage, for services as superintending 
school committee, 40 
D. O. Smith, medical services at almshouse to 
April 1, 1867, 25 
Thomas Hill, non-resident taxes, 30: 
Thomas Hill, printing tax bills, 9 
H. J. Hamblet, for relief of his mother, 9 


Thomas Hill, for abatement of taxes, 1866-7, 227 § 


25 
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S. D. Greeley, cash for the town, 40 84 
S. D. Greeley, services as selectman and over- 

seer of the poor, 75 00 
B. F. Chase, services as selectman and overseer 

of the poor, 50 00 
B. A. Merrill, services as selectman and overseer 

of the poor, 30 00 
Kl Hamblet, services as town clerk and for re- 

cording taxes, 20 00 
E. Hamblet, for uncurrent money, 12 00 

$2750 50 


Part pAy OF NoTEs, AND INTEREST PAID. 


Francis Coggin, 150 00 
k. W. Upham, 180 00 
John Cummings, 43 11 
Hiram Marsh, 50 00 
W. H. Cross, 80 34 
iH, Cain, 30 00 
M. Rollins, 72 00 
National Bank, Manchester, 222 60 
Sybil Grant, 60 00 
M. W. Marsh, 23 88 
Caleb Richardson, 105 97 
$1017 90 


ScHooL Money [Taip. 


District No. 1, Samuel Gowing, 78 55 
2, Albert Harris, i +. 30 00 
3, Samuel Walker, 62 84 
4, Frederick Steele, 93 595 
5, George W. Heselton, 81 24 
5,i0.:G. Carlton, 78 50 
7, Alfred Eaton, 62 84 
8, Cyrus Cross, @ 62 84 
9, John W. Berry, 62 84 we 

10, Justin E. Hill, 62 84 &. ; 

6 ———. ‘R670enee 
State tax, , $2256 24 


oy tax, ; ¢ 679 52 


\ 


Outstanding orders, 101 84 
——— $3037 61 
Total amount of disbursements, #21339 74 
Total amount of receipts, 24129 16 
Balance in favor of town, $2789 42 


We have examined the Treasurer’s account from Feb, 19, 1867, 
to Feb. 19, 1868, and find them well vouched, and correctly cast. 


State oF THE TREASURY FEBRUARY 19, 1868. 


Out standing taxes, Thomas Hill’s list 1866-7, Bear is 
sh te _ vio ‘* 1867-8, 1909 15 
Cash in treasury, 868 52 
Actual state of the treasury, $2789 42 
S. D. GREELEY, ) Selectmen 
B. F. CHASE, of 
B. A. MERRILL, ) Hudson. 
The town is owing the following notes and interest: 
R. Taylor, note and interest, $500 00 
A. Burnham, a 500 00 
Francis Coggin, 2 notes and interest, 6,959 00 
L. M. Cameron, note and interest, 505 00 
Mary Rollins, | ij 1,210 00 
Clarissa Herbert, te i2tenve 
Austin Blodgett, vs 212 00 
First Nat. Bank, Manchester, int. paid 
up to 2d of April next, 6,000 00 
§, Hunting, note and interest, 583 00 
Ri. R. Strong, 5 notes, 1,000 00 
Clarissa Herbert, note and interest, 1,085 00 
A. M. Holt, 6 892 00 
J. Nicholds, i, 1,025 00 
Clarissa Herheyt, Ff 2424 00 
Martha W. Marsh, ¢ 125. 00 
Gilman Andrews, 6 500 00 
Sarah Blodgett, ee 228 00 


Betsy Baldwin, “ 228 00 


by | 
S 


Henry Marshall, note and interest 927 
E. A. Woodman, oy 462 
W. H. Cross, 4 680 
G. Cutter, be 600 
Caleb Richardson, " 52 
J. Hardy, ae 530 
W. O. Winn, 66 978 
F. M. Winn, Re 129 
Hiram Marsh, re 235 
Sybil Grant, A 138 
H. Tuttle, $s 1,272 
EK. W. Upham, w 3,075 
J. Cummings, ef 351 
Jacob Davis, $x 578 
John Burnham, BS 1,060 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Richard R. Strong, bal. of salary due April 
Ist, 1868, $135 
D. O. Smith, do., 25 


$36,954 00 


00 
00 


Whole amount of town’s liabilities, 
Cash in treasury and outstanding taxes, 2,789 
Due for relief of A. W. Fisk, 50 


$37,014 00 
42 
00 


Total indebtedness over means, 


S. D. GREELEY, 
B. F. CHASE, 
B, A, MERRILL, 


$2,839 42 


$34,174 58 


of 


Selectmen 
Hudson. 


REPORT OF THE OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


EXPENDITURES AT THE ALMS HOUSE. 


Cash from town, $30 00 
G. W. Moore, goods for Alms house, 33 25 
D. O. Smith, medical services, 25 00 
Superintendent’s salary, 235 00 
Bills paid, book account, 450 84 
$774 09 


RECEIPTS AT THE ALMS HOUSE. 


Cash by superintendent’s book account, $406 54 | 
due for labor, 50 00 
$456 54 
Total balance against Almshousc, 817 45 


EXPENSES OF POOR OFF THE FARM. 


For relief of Mrs. Amos Hamblet, 26 00 
Samuel E. Merrill, relief of son, 45 00 
James Corliss, relief of daughter, | 16 00 
Geo. W. Hill, relief of Patrick Lannon, county 

pauper, 4 538 
James Corliss, for relicf, le 97 
Ira Templeton, for Mrs. R. K. Griffin, - 2 00 
N. H. Insane Asylum, on account of Andrew 

W. Fisk, 234 08 


N. H. Insane Asylum, for Mrs. R. K. Griffin, 29 41 


$362 99 


16 


Due from A. W. Fisk’s brother, on account of 
A. W. Fisk, 
Due from Hillsborough County, © 


Total expense of poor off the farm 
Total expense of the poor, 


50 
4 


00 


538 


INVOICE AT ALMSHOUSE AS TAKEN FEBRUARY 


1 yoke of oxen, | $250 


8 cows, 

4 two-year old, $90: 4 yearlings, $60, 

11 tons hay, $275 ; straw and corn fodder, 

30 bush. oats, $80; 60 bush. corn, $140, 

4 bush. barley, $5; 14 bu. white beans, #42, 
3 1-2 bush. col. beans, $10; 2 bush. peas, $3, 
75 bush potatoes, 


2 ox carts, $50; ox-wagon body and for’d whls. 


Traverse sled, $40; 5 plows, $20, 

2 cultivators, $4; stone drag and wheelbarrow, 

2 harrows, $10, 6 ox-yokes, $15; 3 draft 
chains, $3, 

3 stake chains and whiffletree chain, 

2 crowbars, $3.25; 6 hoes and bog hoes, 

4 shovels, $1.75; 4 manure forks, $1, 

5 pitchforks, $2.25 ; 4 rakes, $1, 

1 drag rake, 50c; 6 scythes and snaths, 

3 bush scythes, $1.75 ; 6 axes, $2.50, 

2 wood saws, $1.25 ; winnowing mill, $3.75, 

Hay cutter, $3; 3 ladders, 75c; 2 grind- 
stones, $7, 

1 set dry measures, 75c; ox muzzles, 70c, 

Carpenter’s tools, $2.75 ; grain cradle, $1.75, 

6 baskets, $1.25; oak and pine luinber, $4.50, 

2 M. shingles, $12; horse wagon, $30, 

Sleigh, $35; harness, buffalo robes, bells, $6, - 

Old iron, $2; 17 chick’s, $10; 3 turkeys, 4.50 

5 shoats, $50; 7 bbls. apples, $20, 


300 
150 
293 
114 
47 
13 
75 
65 
60 


15 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
O0) 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


$54 58 


$308 46 
$625 91 
: i868, (218 
f 
: 
— 


- fj ' » 
ZQe ** 
1] 
7 bbls. cider, $385; 2 bbls. vinegar, 14, 49 00 
2 bbls. pork, $50; 200 lbs. ham, $25, 75 00 
45 gals soap, $5; vegetables, $5, 10 00 
100 lbs fresh meat, $12.50; 125 lbs. corned 
beef. $15, 27 50 
75 lbs. butter, $30 ; 20 lbs. sausage meat, $3.50, 33 50 
100 lbs. lard, $15; 40 lbs. tallow, #4, 19 00 
1-2 bbl. flour, $6; 30 lbs. dried apples, $3, 9 00 
8 gal. boiled cider, $5; 8 gal. pickles, $3, 8 00 


$1,852 95 


The average number of paupers the past year has been about 7. 
One has been admitted, and three have died. The health of the 
inmates of the establishment the past year has been usually good, 
and those that have died have apparently died of old age. Mr. 
Strong and wife, the superintendents, have discharged the duties 
incumbent on them to our satisfaction. Mr. Strong is making 
many improvements on the farm, and we think manages the farm 
very judiciously. The house at all times appears neat and orderly, 
and the inmates appear contented and happy, which reflects credit 
on the superintendence. 


Died the past year: 
Dolly Phelps, aged 86; Seth Smith, aged, 66; Jenney Smith, 66. 
Present inmates of alms house: 
Noah R, Proctor, aged 52 yrs. Greenleaf Boles, aged 79 yrs. 
Thomas Toot, ear fats oe Thomas Butler, — ‘°° 77 “© 
Salley Hadley, aged 76 yrs. 


We have agreed with Mr. and Mrs. Strong for Sacehia year 
for $240 00. 
STEPHEN D. GREELEY, _ ) Overseers 
BENJAMIN F. CHASE, of 
BENJAMIN A. MERRILL, J)the Poor. 


Po 
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The Superintending School Committee herewith submits his 
annual report : 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 


Teachers — Miss Ciara A. Harpy, | 


Mr. James Moors, of Nashua. 


Miss H. is a teacher of some experience. This we believe was 
her second attempt in this district. Ladylike in bearing, amiable 
in character, mild and persuasive in government, she won the good 
will and esteem of her pupils. 

This school contains pupils who are quite backward, manifest- 
ing no love or inclination for study, rendering the work of their 
reconstruction one of much patience and forbearance. She labored 
faithfully and conscientiously for the highest good of her pupils 
and her labors were not in vain; the result was a pleasant and 
profitable term. A portion of her pupils exhibited a want of en- 
thusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge, consequently did not make 
that progress they otherwise would. Good improvement was made, 
especially in grammar andreading. A greater exhibition of encr- 
ey, and more stringency in government, would have done no harm, 
but the closing examination reflected credit upon teacher and 
pupils. Length of school in weeks, 9. Whole number of schol- 
ars, 29; average, 23; number of visitors, 29. 

Mr. Moore requires no introduction to our community. His 
continued and successful service in this district as a teacher speaks 
more in his praise than can be condensed in one short paragraph. 
The citizens of this district evidently appreciate good teaching, 
and may consider themselves fortunate in securing his services. 
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Mr. Moore is not content with the old hum-drum methods of say- 
ing and hearing lessons ; but pursues a course tending to form cor- 
rect habits of thinking and study; to awaken thought and develop 
practical knowledge. ‘This kind of teaching resulted in a good 
school; good as a whole, and good in particulars; good in reading, 
spelling, and in nearly all the branches pursued. A special effort 
was made to form correct habits of pronunciation in the younger 
pupils. About the rlght kind of instruction was given in reading 
and spelling. We should have been glad to have seen as good 
improvement in writing. Philosophy, Chemistry, Physical Geog- 
raphy and the Governmental Instructor, were extra branches pur- 
sued. They had evidently been thoroughly studied, and principles 
were well understood. The exceedingly low voices of a portion of 
the scholars made it difficult to understand their answers. ‘Too 
much whispering was observed on the boys’ side of the house. A 
portion of it was by young visitors. Length of school in weeks, 
9; whole number of scholars, 30; average, 22; number of visi- 
tors, 36. 


DISTRICT No. 2. 
Teacher —Miss Marta H. CuHase. 


Miss Chase is a thoroughly wide-awake teacher. She exhibits 
much life and cheerfulness inthe school-room. The pupils seemed 
to catch the spirit of theirteacher. Kind and affable to her pupils, 
she secured cheerful obedience to her authority without severity of 
government. ~The order and stillness were satisfactory, and as 
good improvement was made as if less noise were insisted 
upon, although the appearance of the school was thereby slightly 
impaired. At the final examination, many of the scholars exhib- 
ited a remarkably small percentage of failures in their recitations, 
and the promptness displayed in them was very gratifying. In a 
few instances where scholars failed to answer questions there was 
no guess work. ‘They promptly said, ‘‘I do not know.” This is 
right; pupils should be taught to know on which side of the 
bounidary-line between knowledge and ignorance they stand. The 
first class in Colburn’s Arithmetic, and the several classes in Ge- 
ography were noticed as having made good progress. The pre- 
vailing habit of speaking in a low tone, which has so firm a hold 
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on this school, the teacher labored patiently and persistently to 
eradicate, and not without some success. Still there is room for 
improvement. <A lack of punctual attendance was detrimental to 
this term of school. Legular attendance is essential to a scholar’s 
success ; and not to his only, but to that of the whole school. No 
trivial circumstance should warrant the absence of a scholar for a 
single day. 

There was no winter term. We congratulate the youth of this 
district upon their deliverance from ‘‘ perils” of wind and water 
to which they have been so long exposed. Their school-house, 
which has so often been the butt of remark by committees and 
teachers, is undergoing the work of renovation and improvement. 
Length of school in weeks, 6; whole number of scholars, 19; 
number of visitors, 13. . | 


® DISTRICT « Nowe 
Teacher—Mr. Epcar SMITH. 


This was Mr. Smith’s first experience in the work of teaching. 
His field of labor lying in his own district, and a portion of his 
pupils being familiar acquaintances and former companions at 
school, were serious hindrances to his complete success. A few 
of his pupils exhibited a want of that defferential respect due to 
teachers and superiors so becoming to youth, and which rendered 
his situation one of trial and vexation. Suffice it to say, that he 
labored hard to maintain his supremacy and impart sound and 
practical knowledge. We believe he gave general satisfaction to 
all concerned. Length of school in weeks, 12; whole numbe of 
scholars, 20; average, 16; number of visitors, 28. 


DISTRICT No. 4. 
Teacher — Miss Appie E. SuHxepp, of Merrimack. 


Having taught this school for a number of terms to the satis- 
faction of all, Miss Shedd came to her school this term with the 
prestige of success. She understands well the duties of a teacher, 
and is self- possessed and perfectly at home in the school-room. 
She strives to conceal no defects in her school, but lets it show 
for just what itis. Possessing many of the finer elements of 
character and uniting with them thorough scholarship, she is emi- 
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nently fitted to mould the intellectual faculties of our youth. 
Owing to the size of this school, many of the pupils being young, 
active and restless, her work was rendered peculiarly trying and 
laborious. But by letting patience and perseverance have their 
** perfect work,’ she was enabled to conduct the summer term in 
such a manner as to insure good progress in all the branches pur- 
sued. The only thing we saw to criticise, was leniency in disci- 
pline. The fear of creating a sensation of opposition in the 
minds of a few parents, and thereby rendering her work quite un- 
pleasant, seemed to withhold her from enforcing the necessary 
discipline. Less timidity shown in punishing the willfully diso- 
bedient, would have rendered her labors less difficult and more 
agreeable, besides conferring a lasting benefit upon a few of her 
pupils, and improving the general appearance of the school. 

There are some willing their children should be governed, pro- 
vided they can be smiled into obedience. The teacher’s rights 
are well defined, her duty plain; she must govern the school, 
whether parents approve or disapprove. Your Committee is con- 
fident that a large majority of the parents in this district will sus- 
tain any teacher in the enforcement cf wholesome discipline. 

The exercises of examination were interspersed with recitations 
and dialogues, which rendered them protracted but interesting. 
The first class in Greenleaf’s Common School Arithmetic had per- 
formed a large amount of work, and had « practical knowledge of 
its principles. The first class in grammar sustained good criti- 
cism. One or two of the smaller classes in reading were quite 
careless in pronunciation. 

The winter term, in many respects, was more successful. At 
the opening of the term the order was imperfect, but the teacher 
inaugurated a firmer government, introduced greater regularity and 
precision in the movements of her pupils, secured quietness, and 
with a few exceptions, studious habits. The happy results were 
clearly manifested at the closing examination. Abundant proof 
was given of the excellent quality of teaching bestowed upon all the 
branches. She had impressed upon her pupils her own excellent 
habits of reading. The first class in arithmetic had perfected the 
good work begun in the summer. ‘The first class in grammar is 
excelled by none in town. The teacher ‘“‘hits the nail on the 
head” when she says in her report; ‘‘ I have experienced but little 
difficulty in the management of those scholars whose parents were 
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in favor of ‘ good order,’ and concurred with the discipline of the 
school.” 

Summer term,— length of school in weeks, 8. Whole number 
' of scholars, 48. Average, 42. No. of visitors, 45. Winter 
term,—length of school in weeks, 7 2-5. Whole number of 
scholars, 47. Average, 42. Whole number visitors, 28. 


DISTRICT No. 5. 


Teachers — Miss H. FaAnniE Marsu. 


Miss Sorpura S. Haynen, of Hollis. 


This is in many respects a pleasant school. It is free from 
those exceptionable characters which too often mar the beauty and 
harmony of many of our schools. In point of order this school 
was excelled by none in town. Miss Marsh, by natural disposi- 
tion and temper, possesses the happy faculty of easily winning 
the love and esteem of her pupils. Good order was maintained 
without any apparent effort on the part of the teacher. Obedi- 
ence was from love, and was cheerful and willing. Order and 
regularity were required in every movement. Studiousness and 
well-committed lessons were the natural results. Whispering 
was almost wholly suppressed, only four having whispered without 
leave during the term.. The final exercises showed that each 
study had received its due share of attention, and was alike cred- 
itable to teacher and scholar. Reading was decidedly improved. 
The punctuality and regularity of attendance of the pupils speak | 
well for their future character. Not a single instance of tardiness 
is reported. Whole number of scholars, 25. Average, 22. 
Length of school in weeks, 10. Number of visitors, 40. 

The same remarks, with scarcely an exception, will apply to 
the winter term. Rarely do we find two schools so nearly alike. 
Miss H., is a lady of excellent character, and has had some expe- 
rience as a successful teacher. At both visits of your Committee 
the school appeared quiet and orderly. More than ordinary atten- 
tion was given to spelling and defining, —a branch of education 
sadly neglected in our schools, Thirteen neatly-kept writing 
books showed that this important branch had received a fair 
amount of attention. The first class in Colburn’s Arithmetic per- 
formed their problems accurately and systematically. 14 pupils 


are reported as not having whispered without permission during 
the term. ‘The good moral tone which pervaded both terms of 
school is worthy of notice. Whatever be the character of the 
intellectual teaching, this adds greatly to the value of a school, 
making it a safe place of resort for our youth. 

Length of school in weeks, 9. Number of scholars, 20. Avy- 
erage, 15. Whole number of visitors, 9. 


DISTRICT No. 6. 


Teachers,— Miss EvEtyn Baxer, of Manchester. 


Miss Eniza A. THOMAS. 


Miss Baker taught this school the previous year with accept- 
ance. Your Committee, not receiving seasonable notice of the 
close of the summer term, was unable to be present, and therefore 
cannot report the condition and progress of the school. 

This school is not one that furnishes material for brilliant dis- 
play, being composed of pupils young in years. The higher class- 
es which have in former years given character to this school, have 
passed into active life, while those of younger years occupy the 
higher seats. 

The winter term was well cared for by its teacher, —a lady of 
considerable experience in teaching, of quiet manners and digni- 
fied bearing. She made no attempt at outside show, but labored 
in a quiet and earnest manner to impart instruction to the minds 
of her pupils. At the closing examination they exhibited a praise- 
worthy interest in their studies and a pleasing deportment. The 
classes in Colburn’s Arithmetic gave evidence of having received 
faithful and systematic training. <A class in Greenleaf’s Common 
School Arithmetic sustained good examination. ‘The exceedingly 
low tone of voice of many of the scholars detracted from the in- 
terest of the exercises. We hope they will strive to gain greater 
confidence. Special effort should be made by the teacher both by 
precept and example to cultivate clear and distinct voices. ‘There 
is a disposition prevalent in this school to hurry over the elementary 
and seize upon the so-called ‘‘higher branches.” Parents should 
so interest themselves in this particular as to act as a check upon 
this ‘‘ go-ahead spirit’ of ‘‘young America.” Summer term— 
length of school in weeks, 11. Whole No. of scholars, 17. No. 
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of visitors, 18. Winter term —length of school in weeks, 10. 
Whole No. scholars, 18. Average, 16. No. of visitors, 5. 


DISTRICT No. 7. 
Teacher — Miss ARABELLA Situ, of Lawrence. 


There was but one term of school in this district during the 
year, commencing September 380th, and ending December 31st. 
Economy of time and money was secured in thus uniting the sum- 
mer and winter terms—a fact worthy.of the consideration of oth- 
er districts. ) 

Seldom do we see a teacher enter upon the discharge of her 
duties with such earnestness and devotedness to the best good of 
her pupils as did Miss Smith. At:the opening of her school she 
found many of them quite backward. Earnestly desiring that, 
they should excel in learning, she labored with great industry and 
fidelity to lead them toa thorough knowledge of their studies. 
She sought not only to store the memories of her pupils, but to 
develop their thinking powers. But your committee cannot award 
her that success he would be pleased to, especially to one so faith- 
ful. She was unfortunate in engaging for her first school one 
which requires all the wisdom and tact of an experienced teacher 
to manage successfully. ‘There was a dediced want of order, sys- 
tem and discipline. Too much rudeness and noise was exhibited 
during intermissions, and too much idleness, whispering, and 
laughing during hours of study. Nevertheless, the closing exam- 
ination showed that improvement had been made, that thought had 
been awakened, that pupils had been led to a clearer understand- 
ing of principles. A pleasing conclusion was some excellent sing- 
ing by the young ladies. Of the future success of Miss S. as a 
teacher, your Committee has confidence. Length of school in 
weeks, 12; whole No. of scholars, 29; average, 22; No. of visi- 
tors, 37. 


DISTRICT No. 8. 
Teachers— Miss AppiE P. Hitts. 
Miss Isapectuta KE. Sryues, of Nashua. 


Miss H. is a teacher of the first order, firm, energetic, quick to 
notice any fault in her pupils, and giving them at once full and 
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proper employment. Short advance lessons and frequent reviews 
was her motto. This we believe to be the true method of teach- 
ing. The young mind should not be constantly crowded and over- 
strained with what is entirely new. Notwithstanding the crowded 
state of the house, every seat being occupied, good order was se- 
secured and maintained. Considering the shortness of the term, 
the progress made in the studies. .was satisfactory. A class of 
young ladies completed Greenleaf’s Common Sch$ol Arithmetic, 
and appeared to understand its principles. This school suffers 
from bad classification, owing to the fact that a part of the scholars 
have attended to private schools and pursued their studies at 
home, while others have done neither, so that those of the same 
age and mental capacity have not advanced together. A com- 
bined effort of parents should be made to correct this evil. Length 
of school in weeks, 6; whole No. of scholars, 31; average, 29; 
No. of visitors, 27. 

The winter term was under the instruction of one who pessessed 
many of the elements of a fine teacher. Good literary attain- 
ments, and a love for the teacher's work well qualify her for an 
instructress of youth. An exhibition of greater energy and the 
enforcement of a more strict discipline would have added to the 
usefulness of the term, yet it resuited in the intellectual advance- 
ment of the pupils. Her method of conducting recitations was 
well calculated to develop habits of attention and thoroughness. 
All the exercises of the final examination — with the exception of 
a very annoying exercise in whispering by a portion of the school 
—was of an interesting character. In reading, no school in town 
excels this. There are better readers, but a greater proportion of 
good voices cannot be found. The recitation of a select piece by 
a large number of the pupils gave an additional interest to the ex- 
ercises. Many of the pieces contained fine sentiments, and indi- 
cated good taste in selection. The register shows a lack of inter- 
est on the part of parents in visiting this term of school. We 
would call their attention to the just remarks of the teacher in her 
report. The says: ‘‘It seems to me if the parents were aware 
how encouraging their presence is in the school-room, they would 
endeavor to come oftener. For many scholars need encourage- 
ment and to be stimulated at home and at school.” An occasional - 
visit from those who ought to take the deepest interest in the wel- 

are of their school is always welcome to the faithful teacher. It 
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is pleasant to report the presence of a goodly number of parents 
and citizens at the examination. Whole No. scholars, 28; aver- 
age, 25; length of school in weeks, 6; No. of visitors, 4. 


DISTRICT NO. 9. 
Teacher — Miss Junnte O. Bowers, of Merrimack. 


The experience of Miss B. as a teacher, and her familiarity with 
the members of this school, having taught them a number of terms, 
enabled her to perform her various duties easily and with a good 
degree of success. Possessed of great energy and resolution, she 
secured good order. Disobedience and idleness found no favor be- 
neath her rule. If there was any fault, it was that she failed in 
setting her standard of a perfect recitation too low, which resulted 
in lessons not quite perfectly committed and understood, and con- 
sequently not quite perfectly retained. She seemed too willing to 
answer questions instead of requiring her scholars to do it, often 
putting them in a manner called the ‘‘ drawing-out process,’ de- 
stroying the self-reliance so essential to the formation of a strong 
character. The examination showed that improvement had been 
made in all branches of study. Your Committee was glad to no- 
tice that a number of young ladies were not ashamed to be seen 
studying that invaluable work,—Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic. 
We wish the same could be said of many others in our schools. 

The winter term was very short—35 1-2 weeks. The school 
had just got upon the track of improvement and moving prosper- 
ously, when the fuel failed and the train stopped. It was pushed 
along another week by private means. Length of school in weeks 
— summer 10, winter 3 1-2. Whole No. scholars—summer, 17, 
winter, 15. No. of visitors—— summer, 14, winter, 6. 


DISTRICT No. 10. 
Teachers —Miss Carriz C. Brapnury, of Nashua. 
Miss Lizzie D. Bowrns, of Merrimack. 


This school, although wanting the stimulus of a larger school, 
making it more difficult to beget a lively interest, was quite suc- 
cessfully conducted byits teacher. Miss B. was inexperienced, but 
succeeded in exciting and mainalining a good degree of interest. 
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Good order, neatuess of school-room, clear and distinct voices, ac- 
curacy in recitation, especially in arithmetic, were prominent 
characteristics. We suggest to the teacher, if she would exchange 
her authoritative tone of voice she assumes in the shool-room, for 
one more natural and pleasant, it would greatly improve her ap- 
pearance. A less rigid adherance to the text-book, and more fa- 
miliar illustrations of principles, would give her pupils a better 
understanding of their studies. ‘The examination revealed good 
improvement. 

Owing to a severe storm, the winter term closed one day previ- 
ous to appointment; consequently it failed of an examination. 
Judging from the appearance of teacher and pupils at the opening 
of the term, we feel safe in asserting it a profitable one. Good 
order, studious habits, energy and decision on the part of the 
teacher, were among the pleasing features. This school, although 
small in numbers, contains some of the best scholarship in town. 
It always manifests a pleasing deportment. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Of the relative standing and progress of our schools the past 
year, a single term of service will not enable your committee to 
give all that information he would be glad to. Our schools, judg- 
ing from limited observation, have been attended with their usual 
success. ‘The teachers have brought to the discharge of their du- 
ties, different degrees of ability and attainments in science and 
experience, and have wrought different results. All have mani- 
fested, by their faithful labors and unwearied devotion to their 
calling, an earnest desire for the improvement of their pupils. 
The scholars have been, for the most part, obedient, orderly and 
studious. No severe cases of discipline have come to the knowl- 
edge of your committee. ‘Tardiness and absentecism still continue 
to be a serious hindrance to the success of our schools, but their 
evil effects have been so well presented by former committees, that 
it is a mere waste of words to dwell upon them, but will let the 
following figures speak for themselves: Whole number of schol- 
ars attending our summer schools was 191. Whole number at- 
tending winter schools, 217. The highest per cent. of attendance 
during the year was in District No. 8, being 91. The lowest, in 
District No. 1, being 75. There has been 405 instances of tar- 
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diness. The whole number of.visits by citizens and others has 
been 361. 

There has been an unpardonable neglect on the part of some of 
our teachers, in filling out their registers, making it almost impos- 
sible for the Committee to correctly make out his report. An ac- 
curately and fully kept register is the exception and not the rule. 
Will not Prudential Committees see that teachers make out and 
return correct reports before paying them for their services. 

While none of our teachers have entirely failed, some have had 
good schools — schools where mind was aroused to vigorous action. 
They have evidently comprehended the real nature and design of 
an education, and have labored intelligently for the perfection of 
their true ideal. 

In this connection let it be remarked, that our youth fail to at- 
tain that high elevation of mental character they otherwise would, 
for want of a just apprehension, both by parents and a portion of 
our teachers, of the true import of an education. Too often it is 
made to consist in the number of lines committed to memory, and 
not in the principles understood. ‘The evil effects of this mistak- 
en idea are to be seen in every school-room and in every class. 
In reading, the pupil is allowed, sometimes by teachers and oftener 
by parents, to hurry from one book into another, and not be con- 
tent till he has, by ‘‘hook or crook,’ hobbled into the highest 
class, where the sentences he reads are as meaningless to him as 
so much French or Latin. In arithmetic, he is puzzling over the 
difficulties of cube root, while he cannot solve a simple problem 
in vulgar fractions. Again, it is often thought, if a teacher goes 
through a certain routine of labor; if he hears chem read and 
spell about so much every day; if he hears them recite their les- 
sons in geography and arithmetic, asking no questions besides 
those printed in the text-book, making no comment or illustration ; 
if he keeps them orderly and quiet. during school hours —that it . 
is an excellent school; and, although far superior to one that 
lacks discipline in any form, it in fact lacks the vital elements of 
a really good school. But very little mental discipline is acquired. 
This monotonous, stereotyped method of conducting school exer- 
cises awakens-no enthusiasm in the minds of the pupils, and but 
very little real progress is made. Is it to be wondered at that so 
many youth manifest such a distaste for study, and go ‘‘ creeping 
like a snail unwillingly to school?’ In order to awaken an inter- 
est and make study pleasant, some special effort must be made by 
the teacher to relieve the tedium of study. Truth must be pre- 
sented in its many attractive forms. Other sources of illustration 
must be drawn from than the text book. Education is not the 
mere memorizing of words and forms of expression, but it is to 
learn to study, to learn to think, to acquire the wse of all the fac- 
ulties of the mind, The first of these two methods may be com- 
pared to giving a man a cord of wood, and the second to teaching 
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him the use of an ax, and then opermg the woods for him to cut 
for himself. Man is ever a learner. ‘There are other lessons to 
be learned outside the school-room; new ideas will ever be pre- 
senting themselves for his acceptance or rejection. How impor- 
tant then, that the child be taught how to learn and how to think, 
—and the accomplishment of this should be the direct object of 
every teacher. We would not be understood as saying that the 
memory should not be stored with valuable facts. It should. 
They are the food of thought. But the memory should not be 
overloaded, crowded, confused, to the exclusion of thinking. 

Nor is this all. It is not enough that the mind be educated. 
Something more than an intellectual education is required to make 
good citizens. An honest man, though unlearned, is far more safe 
than an accomplished rascal. ‘The heart must be educated. Char- 
acter must be built up. ‘Too often our schools are the nurseries of 
evil habits. ‘There is much profanity and indecency of language 
in them. ‘The innocent and pure, by association with the vicious, 
contract evil habits which a lifetime will fail to correct. Our 
schools need more instruction in morals and manners. 

We would recommend to teachers that they make their calling a 
subject of thought and study; that they avail themselves of the 
experiense of our best teachers. Visit model schools in our neigh- 
ing towns and cities, that they may gather new ideas upon the best 
modes of teaching and governing. We would call their attention 
to our County Teachers’ Association, recently formed in Manches- 
ter, and recommend their attendance. Lectures are given by ex- 
perienced teachers upon the various subjects of school instruction 
and discipline. 

“It cannot be too deeply impressed upon the minds of those 
whose duty it is to engage teachers, that they make wise selections. 
*« As the teacher so the scholar.’ He will photograph himself up- 
on his pupils. If he is energetic, so will they be; if he is enthu- 
siastic in teaching, so will they be in learning. On the other hand, 
a poor teacher is a positive evil. 

The opinion is sometimes advanced that a poorer teacher will do 
for small children. ‘This is a graye error. Poorer teaching will 

‘do less harm with older and more advanced pupils. It has been 
said that the impressions made upon the mind of a child the first 
five or six years of his age do more to form his character than all 
after ones. We have seen it stated in the report of the Lowell 
School Committee for 1866, that Kirk Boott used to say, that in 
the mills he built in Lowell he expended more money below the 
surface of the ground than above it; and adds: ‘* Without this 
labor buried from sight, how many Pemberton Mill disasters might 
we have had here.” 

The. increasing shortness of our aaltene is a lamentable fact. 
The length of the terms have varied from 3 1-2 to 12 weeks. 
Those of 12 weeks include both summer and winter terms. The 


whvule number of weeks enjayx<a by each district during the year 
varies from 6 to 21. How mucli real progress. can be made in a 
term of five or six weeks? It takes nearly «s many weeks for the 


scholars to become deeply interested in their studies, and fully ~ 


profit by the instruction of thcir teacher. The rising generation 
are receiving inferior educational advantages to the present. ‘The 
town cannot afford it. The inese:sed cost of supporting our schools 
demands larger appropriations, aid unless granted, evil effects will 
ere long be felt. Our schools are deprived of the instruction of 
many active, energetic females wl.o can earn their ‘‘ dollar a day” 
in the shops, and will not be likely to leave them for the less lucra- 
tive position of three dollars per week. We shall soon haye to 
import all of our teachers. It witl be said by some that “we are 
poor and in debt, and cannot afford to raise more money.” **Lhere 
is which withholdeth more than *s meet and it tendeth to poverty.” 
It costs less to educate youth than to take care of the uneducated. 
There is an intimate connection between ignorance and poverty. 


Better spend our money upon ovr common schools than at the 


almshouse. 

It is a fact that one of the first inquiries made by an intelligent 
man in pursuit of a home is; ‘* What is the character of your 
schools?” If he learns that they are defective, he will continue 
his pursuit in search of that which he so highly values. Such in- 
quiries usually come from just those persons who would make valu- 
able citizens, and who would build up the character and interests 
of aur community. Other things being equal, property is of great- 
er value in that community which is superior in educational ad- 
vantages. Viewed in no higher light than that of pecuniary 
advantage, is it not for.our interests that we seek in every possi- 
ble way to elevate the character ef our schools? Do not intelli- 
gence and enterprise go hand in haul? ‘But have we not interests 
of higher moment than can be estimated in dollars and cents ? 
Are not the intelligence, wisdom, and virtue of our youth who are 
so soon to come upon the stage of action, and who are to determ- 
ine the intellectual and moral character of our town of infinitely 
higher importance? While money appropriated for the repair of 


highways and bridges secures but a transient good, and is soon ©” 
gone beyond return, every dollar invested in the education of our” 


youth yields a richer return than California mines, or United States 
bonds. 
DANIEL GAGE, 
| Superintending School Committee. 
Hunpson, Feb: 25, 1868. , 
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